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The Caecilia 


Scandicus and Climacus 


LENT BEGINS MARCH FIRST! 
EASTER SUNDAY IS APRIL SIXTEENTH! 


SOUNDS 


By Katuerine Botanp 


Have you ever made a collection of beauti- 
ful sounds? I mean musical ones, but not in- 
cluding real music composed for instruments 
or the voice — sound such as the ripple of a 
stream, the singing of a thrush, or the sighing 
of the wind. I have thought of twenty of 
these, but I am sure there are many more. 


But it must be remembered that sounds 
which seem musical to some people do not 
seem so to others and it is sometimes hard to 
draw the dividing line between music and 
mere noise. 


Also, there is the question of association. 
Very often we like sounds because of their con- 
nection with some event which made us hap- 
py, or we dislike them because at the time of 
hearing them our environment was a sad one. 
A tramp would probably think that the sound 
of a dinner-gong was delightful, but he would,y 
be thinking of the dinner which was to follow, 
and not the beauty of the sound itself. 


So try not to include any sounds which are 
beautiful-only by reason of their association. 
It is very difficult to do this, because, although 
we are not always conscious of it, association 
enters very largely into all our likes and dis- 
likes. 

The poets love beautiful sounds. H. W. 
Davies says: 


It is a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near. 


And James Stephens writes: 


I love to walk where the leaves lie dead, 
And hear them rustle beneath my tread. 


I will tell you about the loveliest sound I 
ever heard. It was on a clear, sunny day in 
July, when my friend and I climbed up a high 
mountain in Switzerland. Never had there 
been such a perfect day! The sun poured 


down on us with a fierce, golden heat, and yet 
our bodies were cool and fresh, because of the 
high altitude and the exhilarating wind. The 
air was intoxicating, and as we mounted 
higher and higher our hearts beat heavily with 
the exertion. Down below us spread a vista 
of such magnificence that no description could 
do it justice. Peak after peak of mountain 
tops, covered with snow of dazzling whiteness, 
coloured faintly cream in places with the sun; 
tall, majestic firs, and feathery pines, growing 
in profusion on the mountain sides; and, when 
at last we reached the summit, we stood lost 
in amazement at the glory of God’s wonderful 
world. 


We came down the mountain by another 
path, and it was during this descent that J 
heard what I still think is the most beautiful 
sound in the world. 


It was the ringing of cow-bells on the necks 
of the Swiss cattle. Far, far down below us, 
so far down that one grows dizzy with the 
thought of it, about a hundred fawn and white 
cows were feeding. We could see them 
through a gap between two mountains, like a 
picture set in a dark frame of olive green, and 
so tiny did they seem that they reminded one 
of toys from a child’s Noah ark. 


Up and down the little hillocks they wan- 
dered, now drinking at the silver pool, now 
munching the grass, and all the time their 
little bells, of different notes, went tinkling on 
and on in chorus. 


How to describe the sound! 


It was like the rippling fairy laughter, like 
water flowing into tiny golden cups, like imps 
and goblins mischievously making merry, like 
the mystery of faery forests, and the riding of 
tiny horsemen on a magic road; like the spill- 
ing of beads of pearl into caskets of gold. Can 
you imagine it? 
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The Present Status of Church Music in England 


Rev. L. Lona, 


Choir-Master of Westminster Cathedral, 
London 


Translated from the Caecilian Vereins Organ, Regensburg. 


The first of a series by various Authors, on the conditions in principal foreign countries 





Like the other arts, Church Music is ex- 
posed to good and bad influences. Con- 
sequently it has had its good and bad periods 
throughout history. It has been changed and 
transformed. It has taken on and absorbed 
elements foreign to itself; it has parted with 
some of the old and incorporated some of the 
new. Again, like other arts, Church Music is 
dependent upon the social and religious de- 
mands of the countries in which it is fostered. 
In spite of the fact that in England the de- 
velopment ot Church Music has been some- 
what interrupted, it has advanced ultimately 
and progressively. 


First in importance was the period of Plain 
Song—a time during which liturgical music 
reigned in the Church exclusively in its pris- 
tine purity. Then followed a time of experi- 
mentation and general tampering, during which 
those who had become weary of the single, 
unchanging, though beautiful melodic line, 
strove to attain a variety. This art reached 
its highest development, then followed a period 
of decadence. English Church Music was 
greatly impeded in its development by the Re- 
formation and the consequent upheaval. When 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there was an improvement in the status of 
persecuted Catholics, this Catholic art gradu- 
ally declined. An inappropriate, operatic art 
crowded out the older, better form, and music 
assumed a position of prominence, though it 
had formerly occupied an ancillary position 
in Divine Service. The functioning of the old 
Cecilian School in Germany accentuated the 
evil; and as a result, liturgical music reached 
its lowest ebb. The appearance of Masses 
like Turner’s St. Cecilia Mass indicates the 
final decadence of this period. 


The change for the better came with the 
organizing of Westminster and the appoint- 
ment of Sir Richard Terry as choir master. 
He was an exponent of the Polyphonic School, 
but a man of greater vision than most adher- 
ents of a “school.” The music at Westmin- 


ster, according to his views, must be universal, 
it must know no limits as to country, nation- 
ality or class, and the building up of the choir 
had to conform with his ideals. No choir in 
the world at that time possessed such univer- 
sality in the style df its compositions. 

At the beginning of this century there was 
decided opposition to Church Music in Eng- 
land, and the consequent critical attitude as- 
sumed its usual caustic severity. The admirers 
of the music of Gounod, Hummel and Bee- 
thoven considered all as being as it should be 
in England. The “Gregorian Party” advo- 
cated Gregorian Chant and Gregorian only. 
Very few indeed looked forward to a bright 
future for the style of Palestrina. 

The issuance of the “Ratisbon Edition” ot 
the Chant aided in a better understanding of 
liturgical music and the publishing of the “Vat- 
ican Edition” greatly facilitated the work of 
the z2oth century reformer. Progress was 
slow but sure. The newly established Society 
of St. Gregory may, we ardently hope, do much 
for Church Music. 


The situation is bad (?) for modern Church 
Music in England. It is an extraordinary 
iact, but none the less true, that all our good 
music is written by non-Catholics. Whatever 
has been done recently for Catholic Church 
music is without form, and artistically con- 
sidered, worthless. There are men who might 
write excellent Church Music, but they are so 
hampered by other duties that there is no 
time for development of original composition 
in these few artists. They also lack the im- 
petus to such work. The main representative 
modern composers are C. Wood, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, H. Howells and Oldroyd. 


The old days are gone. People object to the 
long and monotonous Glorias and Credos. 
Congregations do not want them, and the cus- 
tom of celebrating Mass at noon-day accentu- 
ates this feeling. In many places, however, 
Gregorian Chant and Polyphony are held in 
high esteem. Westminster alone offers justi- 
fication for modern Church music, if for no 
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other reason on account of the difficulty of 
rendering the older music. The status of 
Church Music in many localities is rather the 
result of good taste than of any propaganda, 
and this is a presage of artistic vigor. In Ire- 
land, especially in Dublin, Gregorian Chant 
is used almost exclusively, while Polyphony 
flourishes more in the south. It is gratifying 
to know that at the Eucharistic Congress The 
Missa Brevis and the Missa Papae Marcelli 
by Palestrina were sung. 


At present there are high hopes for a re- 
nascence of Church Music; but in this move- 
ment, as in all other occasions of great change 
and reformation, there is danger ot too great 
enthusiasm. Although it is necessary that 
Gregorian Chant be restored to its rightful 
position, we in this twentieth century must 
not claim a monopoly of Gregorian Chant, as 
that would be striving to be more Catholic 
than the Church. To advocate and admire 
Gregorian Chant one need not exclude deserv- 
ing composers like Palestrina and Howells and 
others of the past and present. Nothing in- 
jures a good cause more than a stubborn one- 
track radicalism. In matters of art there must 
be a certain amount oi freedom about details 
so long as there be conformity in the essen- 
tials. Gregorian Chant must not be set in 
contra-distinction to musical art. If Gregorian 
Chant is artistically worthless, it is entirely 
worthless. On the other hand, too much time 
has been wasted in blind veneration of any- 
thing written in Gregorian notation. In the 
fanatical enthusiasm over the revival of Gre- 
gorian Chant we have a score of experts, some 
very intolerant, a score of “editions” and a 
veritable avalanche of accompaniments. These 
enthusiasts give us endless repetitions of the 
meaningless formula: “Plain song is prayer 
song.” It were better to acknowledge that there 
are weak spots in Gregorian music than to fill 
in gaps of knowledge with invented inspira- 
tion; and it were also better to acknowledge 
the truth of history than to claim for gre- 
gorian chant a place of prominece which it has 
never really held. 


It is easy to substantiate the fact that in the 
Middle Ages Gregorian Chant was sung by 
the people and that they have since been robbed 
of their inheritance. Nevertheless, we need 
further proofs for this statement, since there 
are those among us who can scarcely believe 
that “Fons Bonitatis” for instance, was sung 
by the next best singer and not by one who 
was highly trained. 


—$<—<— 


The present status of Church Music is high- 
ly interesting. Side by side representatives of 
strict Gregorian Chant of modified Gregorian, 
of Polyphony and of modern music are work- 
ing. The next twenty years will witness many 
contradictions, and possibly the foundation of 
a school. Let us hope that the new-born child 
may not be suffocated by too much detailed 
attention. 


ITALIANS FLAY MODERN MUSIC 


Rome, 7.—A sharply worded manifesto 
against modern music, issued and signed by 
ten of the most noted Italian composers, has 
thrown musical Italy into an uproar. 

The signers are Ottorino Respighi, Giuseppe 
Mule, Ildebrando Pizzetti, Alceo Toni, Ric- 
cardo Pick-Mangiagalli, Guido Guerrini, Gen- 
naro Napoli and Guido Zuffenato. The 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra and other 
American orchestras and opera companies 
have drawn largely on these composers for 
their programs. 

“We are against this art which cannot have 
and does not have any human content and de- 
sires to be merely a mechanical demonstration 
and a cerebal puzzle,” declare the manifes- 
tants. “In the musical world reigns the Bibli- 
cal confusion of Babel. For twenty years the 
most diverse and disparate tendencies have 
been lumped together in a continual chaotic 
revolution.” 

The ten directing their appeal, particularly 
to young musicians continue: 

“A sense of rebellion to the centuries-old 
canons and fundamentals of the art of music 
has filtered into the spirit of young musicians. 
Schools cannot give them and do not give 
them any standard to go by. 


“It is necessary to free young people from 
the error in which they are living to give them 
a sense of artistic discipline, although at the 
same time freely permitting every legitimate 
lyrical expansion. We know that the rhythm 
of life and art are in continual movement which 
does not stop. A logical chain binds the past 
and the future—the romanticism of yesterday 
will again be the romanticism of tomorrow.” 


Several well-known Italian composers who 
have not signed the manifesto are Mascagni 
Marinuzzi, the director of the Rome Opera 
Orchestra, and Aliredo Casella. Casella, how- 
ever, is a confirmed modernist. 
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A FEW REMARKS CONCERNING 
CERTAIN TRANSCRIPTIONS OF 
GREGORIAN MUSIC 


By Lupwic Bonvin S.J. 


S is well known, Solesmes considers all 
my Gregorian notes as being of equal du- 
ration. If, however, we examine the 
School’s Gregorian transcriptions in 
modern notation, we find therein not only 
eighths but also quarter notes. Solesmes 
doubles the note placed at the end of the mu- 
sical phrase and period, a note which the Gre- 
gorian musicians of the Middle Ages simply 
retarded as a means of musical punctuation. 
Solesmes, besides, fuses into one longer tone 
the notes having the same pitch over one and 
same syllable, whether these notes are con- 
tained in the neume properly called pressus, 
or are merely found on the same degree over 
one syllable of the text. 

This fusion is objected to New-Solesmes as 
anti-Gregorian by the followers of Dom Po- 
thier, (whether by all of them or only by some, 
I cannot tell). 

Dom Mocquereau himseli admits that the 
fusion cannot be proved by any text of the 
Gregorian authors. “Les auteurs ne nous don- 
nent rien sur cette question, but the manu- 
scripts,” he says, “are more eloquent.” And 
he tries to prove this latter assertion by so- 
called “equivalences” and a certain Romanian 
sign. Dom Pothier’s adherents deny the val- 








idity of these proofs. However, Dom Moc- 
quereau, we think, could very well have cited 
in his favor the well known Anonymus Va- 
ticanus, who calls the pressus strictly so named 
a nota coagulata, a coagulated note. At 
least regarding this neume Dom Mocquereau 
seems therefore to incur no reproach. But 
here the adherents of Dom Pothier oppose 
to Dom Mocquereau the rule laid down 
by their Master, namely, that no longer 
note is allowed within a Gregorian formula, 
because such a note has a disconnecting 
and terminating effect. However, as in class- 
ical Latin a long syllable (ior instance the 
long a in aviArius) in the middle of a word 
was not considered and felt as terminating this 
word or as disjoining its syllables and destroy- 
ing its unity, just as little,has a longer note in 
a musical formula necessarily a terminating or 
separating effect. Our whole music practice, 
the works of all our great composers, in whose 
melodies we most often see longer notes in the 
middle of shorter ones forming together a 
united group, demonstrate how unjustifiable 
Dom Pothier’s arbitrary rule is. But can Dom 
Pothier perhaps rest his decree upon Gregorian 
usage? The very intonation, well known and 
often met with, that we here reproduce: 


Epi Scima 
+> 
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and in which Hartker’s codex has an episema 
at + , manifests the fact that the rule 
laid down by Dom Pothier did not obtain with 


Fitna 
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the Gregorian composers. The following pas- 
sage chosen from many in the neume codices 
is another example proving the same fact: 
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The second text (Mulieres) of the first ex- 
ample reminds us of another modern so-called 
Gregorian rule, the examination of which forms 
here, it is true, a digression, but a useful one. 
Every Latinist loathes the very sight of the 
intolerably wrong accentuation of the word 
mulieres or similar ones occurring in the cod- 
ices of our medieval colleagues, and unfortu- 
nately preserved in our books up to the pres- 
ent, as, for instance, Israel vocaberis, etc. But 
our Gregorianists a la mode oppose a correct- 
ing of the defective distribution of syllables, 
for instance, in the following way 














~~ 


— v 
1 AUS 


and why? Because, they say, this distribution 
of syllabies would dissolve the neumic figure: 


SS 


our musical sense were not able to conceive 
these three notes as belonging together, 
when the last note is granted its own syllable; 
and, besides, as if the Gregorian composers, 
when they used the same melody for different 
texts with a different number or another ar- 
rangement of syllables, had not themselves 
often treated such neumic figures precisely the 
way we proposed, dividing the notes of a neume 
among several syllables or, on the contrary, 
uniting several single notes into one neumic 
group. Thus, for instance, in the first and 
second of the Antiphonx Majores (after the 
3rd Sunday in Advent) the podatus found at 
apparuisti (in the Antiphon O Adonai) is evi- 
dently dissolved and divided among two sylla- 
bles at FORT Iter in the Antiphon O Sapientia. 
The Commune unius Martyris extra tempus 
Paschale ad Tertiam, and ad Sextam, offers 
another example: 
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After this digression let us return to our 
original topic. We have seen that a Gregorian 
text favors the opinion of a fusion in the 
pressus strictly so named; but where there is 
no question of this neume, but merely of notes 
on the same degree placed on one single syl- 
lable, the fusion supposed to have been in use 
in the old Gregorian chant, must be proved. 


Till the evidence of the contrary is produced 
we must assume, for the Middle Ages a sep- 
arate execution of these notes of equal pitch, in 
accordance with their graphic figure, with the 
execution of the tristropha described by Aure- 
lian of Re’ome’, and in conformity with the 
usage of the Oriental liturgical music, the pro- 
totype of our Gregorian Chant. A confirmation 
of this well-known usage presents itself to me, 
just at this moment, in the preliminary re- 
marks found in A. X. Idelsohn’s book: “Jew- 
ish Music in its Historical Development.” This 
author, an authority on Oriental liturgical mu- 
sic, writes: “Repeated notes on one syllable in 
Oriental song are not tied to make one pro- 
longed tone, as in modern Occidental song. 
The Oriental musician or the singer of the old 
Church song, holds the vowel while producing 
a throbbing repetition of the note in question.” 

Canon Juget, in his pamphlet “Des signes 
rythmiques de D. Mocquereau et de leur mal- 
faisance,” demands, concerning the graphically 
repeated tone, and ascribes to D. Pothier an 
execution which unites the two tones without 
entirely fusing them, leaves to each tone its 
own individuality, the intensity due to it, by 
means of singing both tones in one breath 
with a crescendo going from the first note to 
the second and by emphasizing this second 
note, with the result that this latter note is 
somewhat felt as an individual tone. This ex- 
ecution preserves acoustically the graphic form 
of the group and does not run counter to Gre- 
gorian art, though it is doubtful that men of 
less refined stamp like our medieval forefathers 
have really used such an exquisite execution. 

As was said before, Dom Mocquereau fuses 
the two notes into one long note, puts his ictus 
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Music Fundamentals 


By Remy ZAprRA, D. D. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


MUSIC AND LITURGY 


The name liturgy comes from a Greek word 
meaning public office. The catholic liturgical 
service therefore can be defined: The public 
cult that the catholic church exercises through 
its ministers according to authentic rules in 
order to give honor to God. 

The liturgical music is therefore the music 
used in these religious services and which com- 
plies with liturgical rules. 


Distinction of the Music 
MUSIC 
a) Non sacred 


1) Religious (Oratorium) 2) Profane 


b) Sacred 


1) Extraliturgic 2) Liturgical 


In the solemn liturgical services the sing- 
ing is an important part of the service and 
therefore the vernacular is forbidden (high 
masses etc.). In the extraliturgical services, 
singing is not an essential part and there- 
fore can be omitted: In these services the 
vernacular is allowed. 


However in both services the singing must 
be worthy of its purpose and in accordance 
with the prescriptions of the Church. 


The criterion by which the Church judges 
the liturgical music is that the music in Church 
is not supposed to take away the attention of 
the people with pleasant wordly melodies but 
it must be the servant and interpreter of the 
different parts of the Divine service. This 
does not mean that the Church music must be 
somber and unmelodic but that all the musical 
arts in Church must be imbued with religious 
sense elevating the mind of the people to God. 
N. B. This is the reason why the Church is 
not in favor of solo singing, because its in- 
tent usually is to show the ability of the 
singers. 


The music of the Church must be HOLY 
(excluding worldly forms and renditions) be- 
cause it is offered to God, it must be TRUE 





ART; and besides being used for catholic ser- 
vices, the particular forms of music of differ- 
ent people must comply with the above gen- 
eral laws, that is, it must be UNIVERSAL. 


These qualities are eminently found in the 
Gregorian Chant. It is the traditional chant 
of the Church that has been inherited from the 
Fathers, who created it with liturgical fervor 
and great devotion. It is true art with the 
solid rock of the declamatory music of the 
words as a foundation, which music rests on 
the arsis and thesis of the Latin word. 


Because this music springs up from the 
natural qualities of the Latin pronounciation 
it is universal as is the liturgy of the Church. 
This music has the highest commendation of 
the Church for two qualities: first because its 
aim is for a better understanding of the text, 
thus keeping the people attentive to the sacred 
service and public prayer; second for its free- 
dom, being that its rhythm is not confined in 
regular measure as in modern music but it 
moves freely and independently in its path. 


For these qualities the Gregorian Chant is 
proposed by the Church as a model for all 
kinds of Church music...“The more 
closely a composition approaches, in its move- 
ment, inspiration and sentiment to the Grego- 
rian ‘form, the more sacred and liturgical it 
becomes; and the more out of harmony it is 
with the supreme model, the less worthy it is 
of the temple .. .” (Motu Proprio). 


The classical music of the XVI century is a 
perfect imitation on the Gregorian chant; be- 
cause: 1) it uses the Gregorian chant as a 
leading theme; 2) its rhythmic movement is 
based only on the arsis and thesis of the words; 
3) its melodic line is not framed in steady 
measures but it moves freely following the 
meaning of the text and therefore it is freer 
and the text is exalted in a bright musical 
light. 


The same qualities are embodied in the 
modern music of the best composers; in their 
mind is only one ideal: to write true music, 
connected with and worthy of the service of 
God and the edification of the faithful. The 
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commercial writers instead have a different pur- 
pose: namely to write easy and worldly melo- 
dies pleasing to the faithful and distracting 
them from the service of God. 


LITURGY 


The Church-music being intimately con- 
nected with liturgy and sacred words, every 
singer should have a true idea of the service 
and the meaning of at least the most common 
words. The reform of every choir should 
begin from this knowledge. The reasons for 
the reform of the music is in the meaning and 
the purpose of the words. 


THE MASS 


The Sundays’ High Masses are preceded by 
the “Asperges” or “Vidi aquam” (during 
Easter time). Both refer to the holy water 
as a sign of purification. The Church uses 
the holy water in many of her ceremonies 
throughout the year. (Ward 130-131). 


During the High Mass the choir sings two 
kinds of compositions: The first group is 
called “Proper of the Mass” because every 
different Mass has its own proper words. This 
group comprises: “Introit, Gradual, Tract, 
Alleluia, Offertory and Communion. The 
second group comprises the composition with 
steady words; in this group are the following: 
Kyrie eleison Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus, Agnus Dei and different responses.” 


I will say a few words about the nature of 
the parts of the first group, and give the 
translation of the second group later. 

The parts of the Mass come in this order. 


PROPER 
1 Introit 
4 Gradual, Alleluia, tract 
7 Offertory 
13, Communion 
UNCHANGEABLE 
Kyrie eleison 


2 

3 Gloria 

5 Responses of the Gospel 

6 Credo 

8 Responses before the Sanctus 
g Sanctus 

10 Benedictus 

11 Responses 

12 Agnus Dei 

14. Deo Gratias 





PROPER 


The parts of the proper are of two different 
kinds Antiphonic and responsorial. 


In the old time the first class used to be 
a psalm interrupted by a refrain called anti- 
phon; both were sung by the congregation; 
for this reason they are not rich songs. 


The Introit and Communion belong to this 
group. The first was sung while the priest and 
the sacred ministers were approaching the 
altar; the second during the distribution of 
holy Communion. Now only the refrain or 
antiphon is left (in the Introit there is also 
one verse of the psalm with the Gloria Patri). 


On the second class a soloist sang the psalm, 
the congregation was interrupting at times 
with a refrain. Because these songs were en- 
trusted to soloists, they are very rich in nota- 
tion and melody. 


This group comprises Gradual, Alleluia, 
Tract and Offertory. 


The purpose of Gradual and Alleluia is to 
prepare the faithful for the Gospel, so that 
they may receive it with joy and good will. 

The Offertory was sung while the catechu- 
mens were going out and the offerings of the 
faithful were brought to the altar. Even in 
this composition, on account of the change of 
the ceremonies of the Mass, only the antiphon 
is left. 


The proper of the Mass must be sung or 
at least recited at every High Mass. 


PAULIST CHORISTERS 
SERIES 


Three numbers formerly published by the 
Gamble Hinged Music Co., and issued under 
the heading of “Paulist Choristers Series” are 
now meeting favor in the McLaughlin & Reilly 
catalog. They are Ave Verum, by H. J. 
Wrightson, Ave Maria, by Walter Keller, Dean 
of the Sherwood Music School, and a “Salve 
Regina” also by this same composer. All are 
for S. A. T. B. 
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Chosen and Answer Box 


Conducted Monthly by Dom GreGcory Huctg, O. S. B. 
Prior Conception Abbey, Conce ption, Mo. 


Send your Questions to Father Gregory, they will be an- 
swered in this column without reference to your name. 


> 





Copyright 1932 by McLaughlin « Reilly Co. 


Q. “In singing the Litanies of Holy Name 
Sacred Heart, All Saints, Blessed Virgin, and 
St. Joseph, are the Kyrie eleison and the Christe 
eleison repeated, or sung only once?” 


A. According to the ancient Roman usage, 
which is corroborated by the Vatican Antiphone: 
(see Litany of Saints), and the Liber Usualis 
(see four Litanies) the five initial invocations 
are always sung with duplication. The Ephe- 
merides Liturgicae (1926) gives two reasons for 
this practise: 1) these invocations have refer- 
ence to the Divinity, and are consequently the 
more important invocations; 2) they are re- 
peated for the sake of good order in the sing- 
ing, since the congregations would be helpless 
in making the changes. In the praying of 
Litanies no such duplication is indicated (see 
Rituale Romanum). 


Q. “Is it permissible for the choir to abridge 
the ‘Dies irae’ at a Requiem High Mass?” 


A. No, the “Dies irae” must be either sung 
or recited in its entirety. This liturgical law 
has been enforced by a number of Roman 
decisions. 

Q. “If there is any tradition of long stand- 
ing of singing only the beginning and the end- 
ing of the ‘Dies irae’, who is to abrogate the 
abuse?” 


A. The authority of abrogating the abuse 
lies with the Bishop of the diocese. 


Q. “Is it permissible to accompany the Pre- 
face, the Pater noster, and Ite missa est, on fes- 
tive occasions?” 


A. It is forbidden to accompany the sing- 
ing of the priest at the altar. (See “Ceremonial 
of Bishops”) 


Q. “Should the Responses at High Mass be 
sung with or without accompaniment?” 

A. It lies with the Bishop to permit or for- 
bid it in his diocese. It has been the ardent 
wish of Pope Piux X that the whole congrega- 
tion should again sing the Responses, as was 
done in the Ages of Faith. 

Q. “Is the Benedictus sung before or after 


the Elevation?” 
A. In accordance with the most recent de- 


cisions the Benedictus is always to be sung after 
the Elevation. 

Q. “In the Kyriale, Masses are marked for 
certain occasions, e.g. Mass No. 2 ‘In festis sol- 
emnibus’; No. 9 ‘ In festis B. Mariae Virgins’ ; 
No. 8 ‘In festis duplicibus’. Is this rigid, or 
may these Masses be sung at other times as 
well? For instance, would it be alright 
sing Mass No. 9 on Easter, Christmas, or the 
Circumcision Feast?” 

A. The greatest possible freedom is given 
in the use of those Masses as well as in the ex- 
change of one Mass with those of another. 








In the course of December, 1932, the fol- 
lowing questions were submitted to be an- 
swered in Caecilia: 

Q. “When and by whom was the Gloria 
Patri added to the psalms?” 

A. The Gloria Patri was composed and 
added to the psalms at the times of the her- 
esies of Arius and Macedonius concerning the 
Blessed Trinity; it was used to confute their 
errors and as a reply to their lies. The com- 
plete form with the “Sicut erat” appears in the 
council of Vaison, A.D. 529. By the “Sicut 
erat” a deadly blow is given to Arianism which 
denied Christ’s divinity. 
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Q. Is there any particular rule about sing- 
ing the Gloria Patri at the end of each psalm 
softer than the rest of the psalm? It seems 
to be observed very strictly in some places, 
and in others not.” 

A. There is no rule to this effect. This 
practise has been taken over from polyphony. 
In part-singing very often a “pianissimo” ren- 
dering of the Gloria Patri is used to good ef- 
fect. Dynamic shading belongs to polyphony 
to bring about certain effects. Plainchant is 
“spoken music”; it is always a prayer; it has 
nothing to do with merely musical effects. 

Q. Where can I find the text permitting the 
playing of the organ during Lent, etc., during 
the singing, but forbidding it for Preludes and 
Postludes?” 

A. In ‘the Ceremonial of Bishops, Book 
One, chapter 28.—The authority of this book 
is equal in rank, as liturgical source, with the 
Pontifical, the Ritual, the Missal, the Anti- 
phoner and the Breviary. The substance of 
chapter 28 is contained in the words: “Silet 
organum dum silet cantus—The organ is silent 
when the singing is done”. 

Q. Are there any restrictions to organ 
playing during Eastertime?” 


A. The Emberdays, which occur during 
Pentecost Week, are festive Masses, with 
Gloria and Credo; the organ is played in fes- 
tive manner. The Rogation Masses call for 
Mass No. 18, as per title given in the Vatican 
Kyriale: “On Weekdays of Advent and Lent; 
on Vigils, Ember end Rogation Days”. Pre- 
ludes and Postludes, in keeping with the pur- 
ple color and the spirit of the liturgy, are per- 
mitted. With regard to Requiem High Masses 
there remain the same restrictions as at other 
times of the ecclesiastical year. 


Q. -“Can you give the origin, time, place, 
etc. ofthe old Christmas Hymn: ‘O Wunder 
Gross?’ (O Wonder Great).” 

A. This hymn appeared for the first time 
in the diocesan Hymnal of Konstanz, 1613, 
printed by Jacob Straub (in the same city). 

. “How can a man who claims to be a 
Catholic sing for years in Protestant, Jewish, 
and Catholic churches? He prides himself ‘it’s 
all for the glory of God’. I don’t see how he 
can receive the Sacraments.” 

A. In 1889 a certain organist of the Arch- 
diocese of Montreal applied to Rome for per- 
mission to play the organ in a Protestant 
Church; the reason assigned for making such 
an application was the necessity of making his 
living. On June 19th of the same year the 


Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office re- 
plied: “It is not allowed to play the organ in 
the churches of the heretics during their false 
worship”. This decree was duly confirmed by 
Leo XIII and was communicated to the Arch- 
bishop of Montreal. Since this decree makes 
no mention of any exception, Catholics must 
abstain from playing the organ,—and much 
more so,—from singing—at Protestant serv- 
ices. Hence, if despite a previous warning, a 
penetent persists in this unlawful practice, ab- 
solution will have to be refused. But no cer- 
tain blame attaches to the confessor who ab- 
solves the penitent under consideration, since 
it is quite probable that by reason of a false 
security the penitent fails to submit the sin 
to the power of the keys. 








Popular Masses 
by 
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Father Finn Directs Catholic Choirs of Boston 


AMERICAN CHORAL AND FESTIVAL 
ALLIANCE DESERVES ACTIVE 
SUPPORT 


Having succeeded in securing the cooperation 
of State Universities, so that choral research 
and survey work is assigned to undergraduates 
as thesis material; having held, under their 
auspices, several Thanksgiving choral festivals, 
the American Choral and Festival Alliance is 
now sponsoring a series of Church Choir Festi- 
vals. 

As a result, choral singing is now on the 
road to positive and tangible improvement, 
through the healthiest channels possible. 
Those who learn to read music in school now 
have an outlet through which they can ex- 
press their talent. Those who are in Glee Clubs 
can now carry on their interest, through such 
Festivals. 

Choirmasters can see the Masters direct at 
the rehearsals of such festivals, and get points 
for their own use. Classical works not within 
the scope of small choirs, can be sung by 
massed choirs, with great benefit in cultural 
and educational ways to audience and singer. 

The choral music of England is the best in 
the world, because of the Festivals and Com- 
petitions, which have been held there for years. 
From the rural districts combined choirs have 
done amazing things under the sponsorship of 
such competitions. 


BOSTON FESTIVAL 


Father Finn is directing the Catholic choirs, 
for the Boston Festival and the effect has been 
astounding. Almost 700 voices gathered in re- 
hearsals and within one hour a complete move- 
ment from Brahms Requiem, was practically 
ready for public performance under the skill- 
ful leadership of Father Finn. Singers and 
choirmasters were so inspired by the genius 
of the director, and surprised to hear them- 
selves singing what looked to be a “hard piece, 
so expertly, in such a short time, that almost 
a state of frenzy existed among them. 

Singers were attracted by the personality of 
Father Finn, Choirmasters—by his skill in 
teaching. All the petty critics and objectors 
commonly found at the start of such move- 
ments, were swept away by the success of the 
first rehearsal. The Catholic choirs assumed a 
pride that seemed to say “the other choirs will 


have to be good to beat us.” Thus a festival 
became a friendly, unofficial, untermed, Com- 
petition, through the natural pride of ability, 
which in turn resulted in more direct interest 
in chorus music, and a cultural benefit. 

The Protestant choirs, to be directed by Dr. 
John Finley Williamson, have met in rehear- 
sal and no less success is reported from. Musi- 
cians have been trained heretofore for profes- 
sional work only. Such festivals will make of 
America a singing nation. It is fitting that 
the social side of musicianship, and make 
first ensemble should be in Boston. Other 
cities which are felt to have passed Boston in 
music activities will soon be out to surpass the 
record of Boston and thus the healthy rivalry 
will be on. 

Associated with the American Choral and 
Festival Alliance are many of the foremost 
musicians of the country. Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, Dr. John Erskine, and Herbert Wither- 
spoon are respectively Honorary President and 
Honorary Vice Presidents. Acting Vice-Presi- 
dents are: Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, Dr. T. 
Tertius Noble, Dr. Albert Stoessel, and Dr. 
John Finley Williamson. The Executive Board 
is as follows: Dr. Hollis Dann, Mr. George 
B. Fergusson, Dr. Howard Hanson, Mr. Fred- 
rick Haywood, Dr. H. Alexander Matthews, 
Mr. Hugh Ross, Mrs. Harriet Steel Pickernell, 
Mrs. Frank A.Seiberling, and Mr. Hamilton B. 
Wood. The Advisory Board of Symphony 
Conductors includes: Dr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Dr. Wallace Goodrich, Dr. Eugene Goosens, 
Dr. Henry Hadley, Mr. Vladimir Golschmann, 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Mr. Hans Kindler, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, Mr. Joseph Littau, Mr. 
Artur Rodzinski, Mr. Vladimir Shavitch, Mr. 
Nikoli Sokoloff, Dr. Frederick Stock, Mr. Wil- 
lem Van Hoogstraten, and Mr. Henri Verbrug- 
gen. 

Every Catholic choir should cooperate with 
this Festival when it is organized in its com- 
munity. It is not an experimental thing, it 
is the greatest cultural and educational activ- 
ity undertaken on such a large scale during 
the past fifty years. It is meant for the people, 
it is meant for music. Wherever you find 
people, in history you find music. Let future 
historians say that America sang through the 
depression, and that out of the depression 
came the greatest choruses ever heard in all 
history. 
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Our Music This Month 





Hymns for Lent 

Now is the time to get ready for Lent; Ash Wednesday falls on March 
the first, and there is always difficulty in procuring appropriate Lenten music. 
We suggest here a few hymns, which have been taken from the Standard Cath- 
olic Hymnal, but which are also available in an inexpensive folder for this season. 
These hymns are representative of the type commonly heard in England. Mr. 
Marsh, although an American, was educated in England, and Richardson, Burge, 
and Crookall are commonly known by their church music compositions. The 
hymns are simple, in the traditional style, with melody as their chief recommenda- 
tion. 


Hymns for Easter 

These two are also from The Standard Catholic Hymnal, one a traditional 
number and the other is one of the few settings for Easter in this easy choral 
form. 


Ave Regina T. J. Gahagan 

Here is an antiphon appropriate for the present season, for a combination 
of voices which is most effective, and yet for which, there is little material. The 
composer, well known in London, is not known by any compositions in this 
country and has chosen the CAECILIA as a medium to demonstrate what can be 
done with this text. Each voice as you will note, has an independent course, but 
each has a melodic phrase to interest the singer and make him feel that he is not 





just a background for a Soprano melody. 


TERENCE JOHN GAHAGAN 


Mr. Gahagan was born in Dover, England, 
on June 28, 1894. His mother came from a 
musical family, and a greatgrandfather on his 
mother’s side wrote a good deal of Catholic 
Church Music in England. 

He spent about eight years as a choirboy, in- 
cluding nearly seven years (1903-1910) at 
Westminster Cathedral under Dr. R. R. Terry. 
Here he gained an acquaintanceship with 
proper church music, especially music in the 
polyphonic style. 

Mr. Gahagan is not a professional musi- 
cian, but a Civil Servant (employee at the 
Air Ministry). He served in the war from 
February 1915 to March 1918, and was a 
prisoner of war from March 1918 to January 


1919. On return from Germany he was ap- 
pointed to the Air Ministry and settled in 
South London. There he joined the volun- 
teer choir at the Church of English Martyrs, 
Streatham. He was in charge oi this choir for 
three or four years, but was forced to give up 
his direction due to travelling duties. 


He has written a mass, many motets and 
hymns, and other incidentals, all in the poly- 
phonic style. His works are quite well known, 
in and about London, and two have been sung 
at Westminster Cathedral. 


The motet presented here, is an example of 
his writing, and is the only one published in 
this country. It was contributed to the 
CAECILIA, and is recommended by our 
Board of Review for church use. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood *— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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Music Appreciation 


By Sister Mary CuHerusim, 0.S.F. 


Directress of Music, St. Joseph Convent, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE 
FIFTH GRADE 


The objective for this grade is to increase 
the children’s capacity to observe characteristic 
features of music heard. Therefore, in the fol- 
lowing lessons they will learn to observe more 
closely than they have done in Grade Four 
how musical sentences are constructed, and 
how composers combine these sentences when 
writing a musical story much in the same man- 
ner as sentences are combined in stories they 
read. They will further develop their ability 
to distinguish by style certain dance forms, to 
recognize instruments by sound, and to feel 
more intensively the mood expressed in music. 
The understanding through music of the ele- 
ments, rhythm, melody, and harmony, and the 
acquaintance with names such as Serenade, 
Nocturne, Opera, Overture, Oratorio, and 
others, are also topics included in these lessons. 

Short biographical sketches of some of the 
great masters have been inserted in the les- 
sons. Teachers need not necessarily present 
all incidents related therein. However, children 
should learn something about these great men, 
and therefore, the teachers will acquaint the 
class with at least the most important events 
of their lives. To vitalize the presentation of 
the life stories, pictures representing the com- 
posers in various phases of their lives might 
be shown to the class while relating the biog- 
raphy. The PERRY PICTURE CO., Malden, 
Mass., offers most interesting representations. 
The THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., also offers pic- 
tures of composers and artists in various 
phases of their lives. Pictures of famous com- 
posers and artists to be used as “cut-outs” for 
_ Music Appreciation note-books can be obtained 
from the EDUCATION DIVISION, R C A 


“Music is calculated to compose the mind, 
and fit it for instruction.”—Aristides. 





“No musician ever held your spirit 
Charmed and bound in his melodious chains, 
But be sure he heard and strove to render 
Feeble echoes of celestial strains.” 
—Adelaide A. Procter. 





VICTOR CO., Camden, New Jersey. One 
sheet contains forty-two pictures of famous 
composers. List price, five cents. A sheet pre- 
senting fifty-two great artists is given free with 
each sheet df Famous Composers. The size of 
each picture is 1354 x 134”. 


List of records used in the lessons for the 
Fifth Grade. Those marked * have been used 


previously. 
V.R. 22374 21253 6643 
1136 1139 4193 
20203* 20807 20396 
20430* 9°74 22175 
20215 1434 22176 
21938 20606 go18 
22161 20607 
* 2 * 
SEPTEMBER 
LESSON ONE 


A REVIEW OF DANCE FORMS STUDIED 
IN GRADE FOUR 
Play portions of the compositions listed be- 
low, taking them in any order. Children dis- 
cover the characteristic differences of the 
dances, and give the name, either Waltz, Min- 
uet, or Gavotte, as the case may be. 


Waltz (Schubert, Op. 9-b) V.R. 22374-B 
Minuet (Bach) V.R. 1136 
Graetzer Waltzer (Shubert, 

Op. g1-a) V.R. 22374-B* 
Gavotte (Beethoven) V.R. 1136* 


The waltz is of German origin. Its chief 
characteristic is the swaying or swinging mo- 
tion in 34 measure. In dancing the waltz, the 
feet glide along. 


The minuet is a French dance in 34 meas- 
ure. Its rhythm suggests stately, dainty steps 
and graceful bows. 
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The gavotte is so called because it originated 
among a people in France called Gavots. It 
is written in 4/4 measure, and its characteristic 
feature is that it begins on the third beat of 
the measure, its meter being 3 4! 1 2. The 
dancers lift their feet in performing this dance. 


Then let the class hear the entire Gavotte 
composed by Beethoven and played by Fritz 
Kreisler. Before playing the record, show a 
picture of the composer and of the great violin- 
ist. Children relate what they remember 
about the great Beethoven (Music Apprecia- 
tion for Grade Four, April, Lesson 8-B). Then 
briefly give other incidents from his life: 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN was born 
in the year 1770 at Bonn, Germany. His 
grandfather, who also bore the name of Lud- 
wig, was a much respected and esteemed mu- 
sician. He died when his grandson was three 
years old. Beethoven’s mother was a gentle, 
kindhearted woman, and much beloved by 
Ludwig. She died when Beethoven was seven- 
teen years of age. His father was a stern 
and severe man. He thought very highly of 
music, and began to give little Ludwig piano 
and violin lessons when the child was only 
four years old. He soon recognized the boy’s 
genius, and kept him at his music with a 
severe hand. Although this was hard for the 
little boy who liked to play with other boys 
rather than practice for hours and hours, yet 
had his father been less strict he probably 
would never have become one of the world’s 
greatest masters. However, the repression of 
the natural joys of childhood through healthy 
play at the hands of his stern father made 
Ludwig a shy and morose schoolboy, who 
would sit gloomily alone while other boys 
played games. 


At the age of eight he gave a concert, and 
before he was nine years old was so far ad- 
vanced that his father could teach him no 
more. 


He then continued his studies with Pfeiffer, 
a musician of the opera company at Bonn. 
The court organist, Van den Eeden, gave him 
lessons on the organ. Van den Eeden was 
later succeeded by Neefe, who took great in- 
terest in Beethoven, and when his little pupil 
was not yet twelve years of age, appointed 
the boy to take his place at the court organ 
during services at which he himself could not 


be present. About a year later, Beethoven 
was also appointed director of the opera band 
at Bonn by the Elector, Max Franz. All 
his leisure time he devoted to composition 
and study. 


When Beethoven was seventeen years old, 
the first real event in his life occurred, namely, 
his first visit to Vienna. There he met Mozart 
and took a few lessons from him in composi- 
tion. Mozart was astounded at the youth’s 
ability to improvise. (To improvise means 
to compose while playing.) He remarked to 
those present, “Pay attention to him; he will 
make a great noise in the world some day.” 
By this remark he meant that Beethoven 
would become world-renowned. After Beetho- 
ven had been in Vienna about three months, 
he received word that his mother was danger- 
ously ill. He hastened to her bedside, and 
soon after his arrival she passed away. 


Beethoven continued his position as assist- 
ant organist of the court chapel for four years. 
In 1790 Haydn, on his way to London, passed 
through Bonn, where he met Beethoven, who 
was now a young man of twenty. Again, in 
1792, Haydn came through Bonn on his return 
from London. He again met Beethoven and 
greatly praised the young composer and en- 
couraged him to keep on with his studies. 
Haydn’s comments on the talents of Beethoven 
prompted the Elector to send the promising 
young musician to Vienna for further study 
at his expense. With a heart filled with gra- 
titude toward his benefactor, Beethoven left 
Bonn to go to Vienna, and, as we shall learn, 
never to return. In Vienna he took lessons 
in composition at the house of Haydn, from 
the great master himself. However, Haydn 
was a very busy man, who could not give 
Beethoven’s work sufficient attention. ‘The 
studious Beethoven wished to make progress, 
but did not want to wound Haydn’s feelings, 
and therefore, applied to another well-known 
Vienna composer for secret help. Later, when 
Haydn left again for London, Beethoven 
looked for another teacher. He studied dili- 
gently, taking three lessons a week on the 
violin, and also three in composition. Beiore 
a year had elapsed Beethoven’s father died, 
and soon after, the Elector fled from Bonn, 
for the French Republican army took posses- 
sion of the city. Beethoven was now left en- 
tirely to his own resources. He had won many 
friends among the Viennese nobility, who ap- 
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preciated his music and helped him along fi- 
nancially. The Prince and Princess Lichnow- 
sky were among his most devoted admirers. 
The fact that, although a poor man of the 
middle class, he made many friends among 
high society, shows what great power his per- 
sonality must have had. He was rough in 
his manners and very sensitive, but in spite 
of his rude manners and many peculiarities, 
his friends loved and admired him. He was 
a favorite with both the men and the ladies 
at court. 


His face was more or less ugly, but from 
his eyes beamed forth the integrity and sin- 
cerity of his character. He was also deeply 
religious, striving to fulfill his duties toward 
God, man, and nature. When he was little 
more than thirty years of age, his hearing 
began to fail, and grew worse from year to 
year. He composed some of his greatest works 
while stone-deaf. In fact, during the last three 
years of his life he wrote almost incessantly. 


He considered music a divine and sacred 
art, the language of the soul. For hours at 
a time he could improvise at the piano and 
hold his listeners spellbound by the loftiness 
and elevation of his style of playing, but no 
amount of coaxing could make him play an- 
other note if one of his listeners took the lib- 
erty to talk while he played. He despised false- 
hoods, and if he suspected any deceit in people 
with whom he dealt, he would treat them 
most scornfully. 


In his fifty-sixth year he took a bad cold 
which developed into inflamation af the 
lungs, and then into dropsy. During his sick- 
ness he viewed with great interest Schubert’s 
songs and Handel’s works, which were sent 
to him. An engraving of Haydn’s birthplace 
which was presented to him at this time gave 
him great pleasure. His illness lasted four 
months. On March 24, 1827, he received the 
Last Sacraments, and several hours later, sank 
into apparent unconciousness. Two days 
later, his great soul took its flight back to its 
Creator. He left to the world many beautiful 
sonatas, nine of the world’s greatest sym- 
phonies, and many other most beautiful and 
great compositions. 


Then give a short sketch of the life of 
FRITZ KREISLER: 


FRITZ KREISLER was born in Vienna 
on February 2, 1875. In early childhood he 
displayed unusual musical talent His father, 
who was a great lover of music, recognized 
his gifts and instructed him. He was proud 
of his little Fritz’s accomplishments, and so 
had him play at a concert when he was only 
seven years old. He played so well that 
friends advised his father to send him to the 
Vienna Conservatory. Mr. Kreisler took 
him to the professors of this conservatory, who 
when they saw the little boy said: “No, no; 
such a young student we cannot accept.” 
Then the father asked the professors whether 
his little Fritz could at least play for them. 
They consented, and when they saw and heard 
how well he played, they agreed to make the 
exception and take the boy. 


Little Fritz practiced diligently, as he loved 
music, and also wished to please his father 
and his teachers, and so at the age of ten he 
won the gold medal at the Vienna Conserv- 
atory. His father then sent him to France, 
to enter a conservatory in Paris, where at the 
age of twelve he gained the gold medal against 
forty competitors, all of whom had reached 
the age of twenty. 


When fourteen years old, he came to Ameri- 
ca, and gave concerts in many of our large 
cities, at the conclusion of which he returned 
to Vienna. These concerts were a great suc- 
cess. 


At the opening of the World War, Fritz 
Kreisler was in Switzerland. He did not wait 
to be called to fight for his country, but volun- 
teered and joined the army in 1914. In Aug- 
ust he was sent to the Front to fight the 
Russians. During the night of September 16th 
while Kreisler, together with other soldiers, 
lay hidden in trenches, the Cossacks rushed 
into the trenches and one of them stabbed 
Kreisler with a lance. They took soldiers off 
as prisoners, but thinking Kreisler dead, left 
him. The next morning an ‘officer found him 
living, and carried him to a hospital. After 
having recovered, he received a medal of 
honor, and was sent back to Vienna. 


We Americans think highly of his style of 
playing, which is full of glow and courage. It 
was really the American public which first re- 
cognized in him the qualty of greatness. And 
whenever he now visits our U. S. A., he is 
welcomed with warm enthusiasm. 


Play: Gavotte (Beethoven) V. R. 1136*. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood "— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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B. THE MAZURKA 


Play: LA CZARINE (Mazurka) V.R. 
20430". (This piece has an Introduction, after 
which the dance tune begins.) 


Children decide whether the music is a waltz, 
a minuet, or a gavotte. They may think it a 
march on account of its strong rhythm. 


Let pupils sense how many beats it has in a 
measure. (Three) 


Since it has three beats in a measure, it can- 
not be a march. Write on board: MAZURKA, 
and let children pronounce it. 


The Mazurka is a national Polish dance in 
34 or 3% measure. Its characteristic ‘feature is 
a strong accent on the second beat of the 
measure. By this the mazurka is easily re- 
cognized. Lead children to discover this 
rhythmic accent. 


Now play a portion of each of the following 
dances, and let children name the dance forms: 


(Mazurka) Polish Dance, Scharwenka 
V. R. 20203* 


(Gavotte) Rendez-vous, Alletter V. R. 20430* 


Waltzes, Brahms, Nos. 1, 11, 10 
V. R. 22374-A* 


Minuet, Bach V. R. 1136* 


Tell the class that they now shal! hear Fritz 
Kreisler play all of the minuet, and that it 
was written by a great master by the name of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Write his name on 
the board, show his picture, and briefly relate 
some incidents from the following biographi- 
cal sketch: 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH was born in 
Eisenach, Germany, March 21, 1685. For 
generations back the Bachs were musical. So 
little Sebastian also loved music, and was eager 
to learn how to play. His father began to 
teach him violin, but when Sebastian was only 
in his tenth year, his beloved father and mother 
died. 


He went to live with his elder brother, who 
gave him lessons on the clavier, an instrument 
somewhat like the piano. He showed remark- 
able talent, and easily played his lessons from 
memory. His brother had a book which con- 
tained works by celebrated composers of that 
time. Little Sebastian longed to play from 


this book, but his brother locked it up, as he 
did not want him to play from it The little 
boy, however, wanted it so badly that he 
managed to get his hand through the latticed 
door of the cabinet in which it was kept, pulled 
it out, and at night by moonlight copied the 
whole of it. It took him six months to do 
this. What a determined little boy he was! 
But later, in old age, he became blind, and it 
was said that this strain upon his eyes when 
he was so young was one of the causes that 
made him blind when he was sixty-four years 
of age. 


When he was fifteen, he entered a convent 
music school at Lueneburg. Having a beauti- 
ful voice, he joined the choir to sing at church 
services, and in return, got his schooling free 
of charge. His chief interest lay in organ and 
clavier playing, and in composition. On free 
days, he often walked to Hamburg, a distance 
of many miles, to hear some great organist 
play. During these long walks he suffered 
from hunger and fatigue; but he so much 
wanted to learn by hearing these men play 
that he did not mind to bear hunger and 
fatigue. Later, whei he was about twenty 
years of age, he once walked 225 miles to hear 
the famous organist Buxtehude play. 


He studied and practiced until he became 
the greatest organist that ever lived. Upon 
one occasion he was asked to compete with a 
French organist by the name of Marchand. 
This man was a very fine player, but made 
many enemies by his arrogance and haughty 
manner. He agreed to enter a competition 
with Bach, and in his pride boasted of glow- 
ing victory. When the audience was assembled, 
Bach appeared, but no Marchand. He had lost 
courage after having found an opportuity to 
hear Bach play. 


Bach’s later years were mostly spent in the 
German cities of Weimar, Coethen, and Leip- 
zig. He wrote so many wonderful works that 
it is hard to believe that one man could do so 
much work in a life-time. He wrote masses, 
oratorios, anthems, a vast number of clavier 
pieces of all kinds; pieces for different orches- 
tral instruments, and for the entire orchestra 
as it existed at that time, and also an endless 
quantity of organ music. 


He was married twice; his first wife died 
while they lived at Coethen. He had twenty 
children. The Bach family was a very happy 


Continued on Next Page 
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Communications 


By Eva EMMET WYCOFF 


A PUBLIC LETTER ON F REE RHYTHM 
(Note: The CAECILIA welcomes commu- 


nications from readers, and in the case where 
a controversy appears, equal space will always 
be given to both sides.) 


3800 Frederick Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., 
January 9, 1933. 


To the Editor of Communication Column: 
Dear Sir: 

The writer together with several other of 
your subscribers has been somewhat surprised 
in reading your Review to find articles in your 
recent issues advocating the use of a Rhythm 
other than that prescribed by the Holy See. In 
point of fact, such a procedure has been ex- 
pressly condemned. Vide, “The Ecclesiastical 
Review” for April, 1929, pp. 414-416, “Gre- 
gorian Chant Rhythm” by the Rev. Stephen 
Thuis, O.S.B., wherein he quotes, Dr. Hugh 
T. Henry’s, (Catholic University of America), 
Commentary on the letter sent by Cardinal 
Martinelli at the command of Pope Pius X to 
Dr. Haberl, President of the German Cecilien- 
verein, regarding the “Authentic Interpretation 
of the Rhythm of Liturgical Chant According 
to the Vatican Edition”, “Ecclesiastical Re- 
view”, June 1910, pp. 734-738. 


In practice, the use of FREE RHYTHM is 
still binding upon us all without exception, 
private opinions to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, for in response to a letter 1 wrote to my 
friend and former teacher, Dom Paolo Ab- 
batte Ferretti, O.S.B., Presdent of the PON- 
TIFICAL SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC, 
founded and maintained by the Holy See, 
Father Abbot writes as follows. 

“It is false to pretend that there are TWO 
SCHOOLS OF RHYTHM between which we 
are free to make a CHOICE. 

“There is ONLY ONE INTERPRETA- 
TION PERMITTED BY THE CHURCH, 
as declared in the Introduction to the Gradu- 
ale, and as reiterated by Pope Pius XI in his 
Apostolic Constitution—“Divini Cultus”. THE 
CHURCH HAS MADE THE CHOICE. We 
have no choice in the matter whatsoever. The 
official edition of the Chant and its Rhythm, 
which is FREE RHYTHM, and not Mensur- 
alism, must be used. Consequently, as regards 
PRACTICE, only Free Rhythm is permitted. 

“Scientific research, however, is another mat- 
ter. This is permitted, but to be effective it 
presumes COMPETENCE. It must not be 
confused with a permission to MAKE WAR 
ON THE OFFICIAL EDITION OF THE 
CHURCH AND ITS RHYTHM WHICH IS 


Continued on next Page 





Music Appreciation (Con.) 


and deeply religious, as well as a musical 
family, and the father liked nothing better 
than to be in the midst of his family circle. 
(If a picture of the Bach family is available, 
show it to the class.) 

Bach died in 1750 at Leipzig, and was buried 
near the south portal of the Church of St. 
John. Later the cemetery was altered and his 
grave obliterated. As late as 1894 a grave was 
found which proved to be that of the great 
master Bach. The remains were then re- 
moved to a specially erected crypt underneath 
the altar of the church on July 28, 1900, the 
15soth anniversary of the death of the great 
master Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Play: MINUET, Bach V. R. 1136" 


Cantabo Domino 

Selected and Edited by 

Otto SINGENBERGER 

$1.00 net 

Collection of classical selections for women’s 
choirs, three and four part arrangements. Com- 
positions by Greunder, Refice, Bonvin, Nanini, 
Pitoni, Breidenstein, etc. not available elsewhere. 


Twenty Hymns with English Words 
Arranged for Men’s Voices 
By Otto SINGENBERGER 
60c 
Hymns to the Blessed Virgin, for Men’s 
Choirs, consisting of the only collection of its 
kind in this country. 


When Answering Advertisements Please Mention THE CAECILIA. 
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FREE RHYTHM, nor can it be stretched into 
a toleration of those who would lead others 
into error in breaking down their confidence 
in the Church’s own decisions. 


“Since Mensuralism is forbidden in PRAC- 
TICE BY the CHURCH, there is no object 
in bringing forward arguments in its favor in 
a “practical and popular review”. However, 
if we consider Mensuralism speculatively, we 
must remember that there are, at least, a dozen 
different theories—all mensuralistic—all based 
directly on the writings of the theoreticians of 
the Middle Ages—and all mutually contradic- 
tory! Consequently, these texts cannot be 
quite so clear as some present-day writers 
would suggest! Some find only TWO PULSES 
or time values under the words of the same 
texts that prompted Deschevrins to find FIVE 
different time values! And both used identical 
texts! Jeannin has a new doctrine: that of 
ASSUMING LENGTH where the MSS give 
brevity. In the three little examples, quoted 
by Cuypers, he interprets as LONG to fit his 
theory, notes that are SHORT as written! 


“If we were free, and we are NOT, to fol- 
low the mensuralists instead of the Rhythm 
given us by the Church, even then, we should 
be forced to decide WHAT MENSURALIS- 
TIC THEORY TO FOLLOW, since no two 
are alike: or else if we do not decide, there 
would be a Babel—it would be impossible for 
any two churches in Christendom to sing alike. 
There is not a single mensuralistic fact estab- 
lished SCIENTIFICALLY, which would 
guide us in our choice of any particular theory 
among the many. 

“Even if the impossible were pre-supposed, 
i.e. a discovery of an older rhythm unlike the 
one selected by the Church, it would not affect 
our PRACTICE, any more than the discovery 
of a peculiar type of very ancient architecture 
or vestment would force the Church to destroy 
all more recent churches, or the vestments in 
common use today. All, this, then, is a tem- 
pest in a tea-pot. There would be no practical 
consequences even supposing a scientific basis 
for the arguments. A new discovery would 
not give us a right to choose otherwise than 
the Church. And when the “science” is sim- 
ply a collection of WORKING HYPO- 
THESES, and nothing more, with more facts 
AGAINST, than for, it is hardly worth while 


to bother one’s self about such theories.” 


So much for Fr. Abbot’s conclusive response. 
Now for a word about the Solesmes Rhythmic 
editions. The writer recalls, as no doubt many 
other of your readers will, who had the good 
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fortune of attending Dom Ferretti’s courses at 
the Pius X Liturgical School of Music, New 
York City, that the Dom remarked he knew of 
no schools anywhere in the world that were 
real leaders in the Chant Movement that were 
not using the “Liber Usualis” of Solesmes. 


Anent this, let me quote from Fr. Turner’s 
masterly article in the “Clergy Review” of 
England, November 1931, regarding Rome’s 
attitude towards the worth of the Solesmes 
books that are nothing more than the Vatican 
Edition itself plus artistic details for its cor- 
rect and uniform interpretation. 


His Reverence writes: “The Cardinal Vicar 
of Rome, Respighi, in his diocesan regulations, 
February 1912, said that for the sake of 
greater uniformity, the Solesmes books can be 
used —“Per maggiore UNIFORMITA nell’ 
esecuzione del Canto Gregoriano nelle varie 
chiese di Roma, si potranno adoperare quelli 
(libri gregoriani dell’ edizione Vaticana) CON 
L’AGGIUNTA DEI SEGNI RITMICI SOL- 
ESMENSI.” As recently as April, 1927, 
Pope Pius XI wrote to Dom Mocquereau of 
Solesmes, calling his “Paleographie Musicale”, 
‘a noble monument of the Gregorian Sciences 

. the happy. PREPARATION for the Vat- 
ican Edition’, and adding, ‘It is with the same 
zeal that you have devoted your talent to un- 
ravelling and making understood the PRIN- 
CIPLES WHICH GUIDED THE COMPO- 
SITION of the Gregorian melodies.’ 


“In November 1923, Cardinal Dubois 
founded in Paris, the Institute Gregorien, 
making Dom Mocquereau, General Director, 
and entrusting the higher course to Dom Ga- 
jard, (both of Solesmes), and he said ‘to make 
its success MORE EASY AND RAPID, and 
at the same time to ensure GREATER UNI- 
FORMITY, we ORDER the adoption of the 
Solesmes editions’, which he had already or- 
dered for the parishes of his diocese. 


“The Pope commended His Eminence’ zeal 
and said: ‘We praise you no less for calling 
in, to teach at the Institute of Paris, those 
same Fathers of Solesmes, who, by reason of 
their PERFECT COMPETENCE, interpret 
this kind of music with an ELEGANCE AND 
AN ART WHICH LEAVE NOTHING TO 
BE DESIRED’.” 


In conclusion may we not quote St. Au- 
gustin’s dictum: “Roma locuta, causa finita!” 
Yours for “greater uniformity’, 


Fr. Justin, Jr., C.P. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood "— Cardinal Mundelein. 
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PROGRAMS 


St. Elizabeth’s Church 
Detroit, Michigan 


Prof. Hans Hagen, Organist and Director 
Midnight Mass 


Introit Gregorian 
Kyrie, from Missa Mater 
Admirabilis by P. Griesbacher 


Gradual—Adeste Fideles 
Credo, from Missa Orbis Factor 
Offertory—Laetentur Coeli 
Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei 
from Missa Admirabilis 
5 A.M. Children’s High Mass 


by Rossini 
Gruender 


Processional: Adeste Fideles Boy choir 
Ordinary: Mass of St. Rita J. Singenberger 
Offertory: Hodie Christus Marcetteau 


12:00 A. M. Solemn High Mass 
Midnight Program repeated with addition of 
Tui Sunt Coeli by Gruender. 


Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
Albany, N. Y. 


John J. Conway, Conductor, Sanctuary Choir 
Joseph D. Brodeur, Org. and Choirmaster 
Christmas Morning 
5:30 and 11 o'clock 
Christmas Carols Organ and Orchestra 
Processional: “The Snow Lay on the Ground” 
As sung by the Pifferari in Rome 

Arr. by L. A. Dumouchel 
Sanctuary Choir 
Proper of the Mass 
(Vatican Version) Gregorian 
Settings for Antiphonal Choir and Quartet 
Tozer 
Responses Chant 
Sanctuary Choir 
Missa Solemnis Yon 
Cathedral and Sanctuary Choirs 
Supplementary Offertory 
Tollite Hostias 
Cathedral Choir 
During Communion 
Adeste Fideles 
Recessional: 
Glory to God in the Highest 
At the 11 o’clock Mass: Offertory 
“Tui Sunt Coeli’ 


Saint-Saens 


arr. by Novello 
Pergolesi 


Obersteiner 


Recessional: Dies est laetitiae 
(to the Infant Jesus) 16th Cent. Mel. 
Antiphonal Choir 
At the 9:30 Mass the Cathedral Academy 
Choir will render carols with Orchestral ac- 
companiment: 


Violinists assisting: 
William Tucker, Mable Neat, saniiill Baker 


Silent Night, Holy Night Gruber 
See, Amid the Winter’s Snow Traditional 
Jesu Bambino Yon 
Adeste Fideles Traditional 
Christmas Anthem Harker 


Solemn Vespers at four o'clock 
Processional 
Sing Ye a Joyous Carol St. Gregory Hymnal 
Sanctuary Choir 
Deus in adjutorium 
meum intende (Celebrant) Chant 
Domine ad adjuvandam me festina 


Antiphonal Choir 
Duxit Dominus— 
(1st Tone) E ending Gregorian 
Antiphonal Sanctuary and Cathedral Choirs 
Confitebor— 

(sth Tone) A ending Goudimel 
Antiphonal Sanctuary and Cathedral Choirs 
Setting with melody in Tenor with descant 

Beatus Vir—(7th Tone) C ending 
Antiphonal Choir and setting for male 


chorus Kohler 
De Profudis— 
(4th Tone) A ending Gregorian 


Antiphonal and Sanctuary Choir 
Memento—(8th Tone) G ending 
Cathedral Antiphonal and Sanctuary Choirs 

Setting for S. A. T. B. by Pineau 
Hymn—Jesu Redemptor Gregorian 
Magnificat (Italian) 

Antiphonal and Sanctuary Choirs 
Salso Bordone Author unknown 


Benediction 
Ave Verum 
Gregorian Chant and setting by Brun 


Cathedral and Antiphonal Choirs 
Tantum Ergo Solo and Chorus Widor 


Solo-Baritone Mr. Charles L. Bigley 


Laudate Dominum Chant 
Recesional: While by my Sheep Jungst 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sistethood *— Cardinal Mundelein. 











PROGRAMS 


DUMLER’S PRELUDE ON CHURCH 
ORGAN 

The Christmas musical program of the St. 
Francis de Sales Church consisted of a new 
Prelude for Christmas, by Dr. Martin G. 
Dumler, M. M. It is a scholarly work for 
strings and organ. 

Dr. Dumler has included in this composition 
the theme of an old song, “Ihr Kindelein 
Kommet,” ‘familiar for its tenderness. It is 
used exclusively for Christmas Day in many 
countries. 

The choir, under direction of Eugene Per- 
azzo, sang Dr. Dumler’s “Missa Gauden’s” 
for children’s and men’s voices, in three parts, 
and had the assistance of strings, with Emil 
Heermann as concertmeister. 

It is of special interest to mention that Dr. 
Dumler’s latest mass “Missa Eucharistica,” 
for boys and men and large orchestra, had its 
first performance in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Montreal, Canada, under the direction of Dr. 
L. L. Balogh, on Christmas Day. 





















Hymnals 


Rev. Joseph J. Pierron 


Prices: Organ Books, $3.50 each; Voice Book, Vol. I. 60c; Vol. Il, 56c 


CHRISTMAS MUSICAL PROGRAM 


St. Ann’s Catholic Church 


Cleveland Heights, O. 
Rev. John Powers, Pastor 


Roland Boisvert, Organist and Choirmaster 


Processional, Adeste Fideles Traditional 
Ordinary of the Mass will be taken 
from, “Messe des Anges”, by R. Quignard 
The Introit, Credo and Communion, in 
Gregoran Chant 
The Gradual, Alleluia and Offertory will 
be Chanted on a Psalm Tone 
Supplementary Offertory, 


Hodie Christus Nanini 
Supplementary Communion, 
Jesu Redemptor P. A. Yon 


Sclemn Benediction after the 11:30 Mass 
O Salutaris 
Tantum Ergo 
Recessional, “Resonet In Laudibus” 

on a Gregorian Theme 
The Choir is composed of 45 Boys and 18 Men 


Ch. Hamm 
Mauger 


3 


‘As eminently Catholic as they are eminently liturgical’ 


Father Pierron, with his rich musical background both asa 
composer of Church music and as.a director of Church 
choirs, is adequately prepared to present to all those in- 
terested in Church music these two outstanding 
hymnals: Volume I - English Unison Hymns; 
Volume II - Liturgical Section. In Volume I, the 


choice of hymn tunes is careful and judicious, in 
keeping with the highest liturgical standard, 
while their accompaniment is artistic without 
being too advanced for the average organ- 
ist to play. Volume II contains practically 
all the music required forthe liturgy 
on week days when children’s choirs 
take the place of the adult singers, 
and also includes the chants accom- 
panying special devotions. Here are 
hymnals that are liturgically, music- 
ally, and textually accurate, with 
— and price to meet your 
specific needs. Write Dept. 
C. for on-approval copies or 
for additional information. 





The Bruce Publishing Co., 524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MUSIC SUPPLEMENTS IN BACK ISSUES OF THE CAECILIA 
For the first time catalogue of these is being made available and will appear 
serially in this magazine. Most of this music is still available, other numbers will 
be printed if demand warrants. 
Look over this index. It is the beginning of one of the world’s finest 
libraries of Catholic Church Music. 
Continued from November Issue 
1911—7 and 8 1912—6 
Canticum BVM Magnificat—4 eq.—J. Singenberger Tantum ergo—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
Canticum BVM Magnificat—SATB—J. G. Mayer Sacris solemniis—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
Canticum BVM Magnificat—SATB—J. Singen- Verbum Superum—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
berger - Salutis Humanae—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
Canticum BVM Magnificat—TTBB—J. Singen- Aeterne Rex—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
berger Cant. Benedictus—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
Herz Jesu lied—2 pt.—Fr. Koenen Cant. Magnificat—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
Star of the Ocean—SATB—M. Haller Price 20c Tantum ergo—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
1911—9 Laudate Dominum—4 eq.—Singenberger 
Vesperae Defunctorum—2, 3, or 4 voices—Vat. Domine non sum dignus—3 pt.—Koenen _ 
Ver. harmonized by John Singenberger Benedic anima—3 pt.—Fr. Koenen Price 20c 
1911—10 Completorium for 2, 3 or 4 voices by John Sin- 
Timete Dominum—2 pt.—J. Singenberger genberger 
Justorum animae—2 pt.—Kornmuller No. 480 Price 35c 
— ay ome Seg Mitterer 1912—9 
ustorum Animae—T.B.—L. Perosi ‘ i 
(Graduale and Offertorium in Festo Ominum) 0 — ego amo te—SATB—Fr. ee Roy - 
Price 15c erger rice 
1911—11 1912—10 


Lied zur heiligen Cacilia—TTBB—P. Piel 

Lied zur heiligen Cacilia—SATB—P. Piel 

Zu Ehren der hl Cacilia—2 pt.—J. Singenberger 
Ave Marit—SATB—Hanisch-Lohmann Price 15c 


1911—12 
Tui Sunt Coeli—SAB—Ebner 
Weihnachtsleid—TTBB—J. Mitterer 
Christkindlein in der hl Hostile—2 pt—Haller 
Weihnachtsiled—3 pt.—Aug. Wiltberger 
Hymn to the Infant—3 pt.—Aug. Wiltberger 


1912—1 
Gruss an Maria—TTBB—F. X. Witt 


1912—2 
Amo Te—SATB—P. H. Thielen 
O Bone Jesu—SATB—Palestrina 
Ave Virgo--SATB—C. A. Leitner 
Die Geheimnisse—2 pt.—Wiltberger 
Nos. 1 and 3 issued No. 522 
Nos. 2 and 4 Out of Print 
1912-3 
Veritas Mea—SA—Schildnecht 
Te, Joseph, Celebrent—TTBB—Fr. Witt 
O Joseph Nahrer—2 pt.—J. Diebold 
Hymn to St. Joseph—2 pt.—Fr. Koenen 


Price 20c 

19124 

Regina Coeli—Boys and Men—A. Lotti 

Litanie Lauretanae—Var. arrgs.—J. Singenberger 

Ave Maria—SATB—J. B. Molitor 

Regina Coeli and Ave Maria Out of Print 

Litaniae Lauratanae No. 656 _ Price 15c 
1912—5 

O Virgin Most Faithful—SATB—Kothe 

O Heart of Mary, Pure—SATB—Seydler 

Hail Holy Queen—SATB—M. Hiermer 

No. 577 Price 15c 


Price 25c 


Justorium animae—SATB—Fr. Witt 

Anima Christi—2 pt.—M. G. 

O Sacramentum Pietatis—SSA—P. Griesbacher 
Tantum ergo—SSA-—-Fr. Koenen 

First 2 compositions see 1926 No. 9 Price 15c 
Last 2 compositions No. 456 Price 15c 


1912—11 
Benedicta es tu—2 pt.—H. Tappert 
Ave Maria—2 pt.—V. Engel 
Alma Redemptoris—Harm. J. Singenberger 


Price 15c 
1912—12 

The Four Antiphons of the B. V. M.—2 or 3— 

John Singenberger 
Alma Redemptoris 
Ave Regina 
Regina Coeli 
Salve Regina 
No. 483 


1913—1 
Veni Creator—-SATB—J. Singenberger 
Veni Creator—TTBB—J. Singenberger 
Veni Creator—SSA—J. Singenberger 
Ave Creator—SSA—J. Singenberger 
Ave Regina—SATB—Harm. J. Singenberger 
Jesu Quell der Sussigkeit—SATB—C. Greith 


Price 15c 
1913—2 
Lied fur die hl Fastenzeit—SATB—J. B. Molitor 
Ecce quomodo moritur—SATB—J. Handl 
Ecce quomodo moritur—TTBB—J. Handl 
Improperium—SATB—Dr. F. Witt 
Improperium—TTBB—Dr. F. Witt 
Out of Print—with the exceptions of the last two 
mentioned composition appear with other com- 
positions in 1927—1 Price 20c 


Price 35c 
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1913—3 
Terra Tremuit—SATB—J. Stein 
Terra Tremuit--TB—A. Wiltberger 
Regina Coeli—_SATB—J. Mitterer 
Regina Coeli—SATB—Harm. J. Singenberger 
Regina Coeli—TTBB—H. Tappert 
Freu dich, du Himmelskonigin — SSAA — Harm. 
J. Singenberger 
(Be joyful Mary) 
1913—4 
Vespers for Pentecost—2, 3 or 4 voices— 
Harmonized by John Singenberger 
No. 474 Price 35c 
1913—5 
Vesperae de SS. Eucharistiae Sacramento for 2, 3 
or 4 by John Singenberger 
No. 475 
1913—6 
O Sacrum Convivium—SATB—C. Becker 
Tantum ergo—SATB—C. Becker 
Constitues eos—SATB—Jos. Stein 
Salve Regina—SATB—Harm. J. Singenberger 


Price 15c 

1913—7 and 8 

Vesperae in Festis B. Mariae Virginia for 2, 3 or 

4 voices by John Singenberger 

No. 468 Price 35c 
1913—9 

Litaniae SS. Nominis—SATB—Bonvin 

Sub tuum praesidium—3 pt.—J. Auer Price 15e¢ 
1913—10 


Vespers for the Feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
for four equal voices by J. Singenberger 


Price 35c¢ 
1913—11 
Benedicta es tu-TTBB—J. G. Frohlich 
Tota pulcha es Maria—TTBB—J. Mitterer 


Price 20c 


Price 35c 





O Lillie Rein—SATB—J. G. E. Stehle 

Tota pulchra es Maria—SSAA—P. Griesbacher 
Ecce Dominus Veniet—SATB—Kothe 

Ave Maria—SAB—Ebner Price 20c 


1913—12 
Alma Redemptoris—SATB—J. Singenberger 
Viderunt omnes—TTBB—Fr. Koenen 
Dum medium silentium—SSAA—Fr. Koenen 
Lasst uns zum Kindlein—3 pt.—Jaspers 


Price 20c 
1914—1 
Chants for Forty Hours Devotion—Harm. John 
Singenberger 
Litaniae de omnibus Sanctis 
Deus in adjutorium 
Pange Lingua 
Veni Creator 
Veni Creator 
No. 578 


19142 
Ad Benedictionem Organi in ecclesia harmonized 
for four mixed voices by Viadana Magnificat— 
TTBB—Dr. Fr. Witt Price 15c 


1914—3 
Dominica ad Vesperas for mixed voices by John 
Singenberger Vatican Version 
No. 478 Price 35c 


19144 
Surrexit pastor bonus—4 eq.—M. Haller 
Ave Verum—4 eq.—J. Singenberger 
Tantum ergo—3 pt.—P. Piel 
See supplement 1929—2 


1914—5 
Dominica ad Vesperas for four equal voices by 
John Singenberger Vatican Version 
No. 479 Price 35c 


Price 15c 


Price 15e¢ 





A FEW REMARKS (Continued from Page 42) 


on this latter and crowns it graphically with 
the sforzando sign. Has this sign in his in- 
tention really the meaning of a sforzando, or 
is it rather a sort of circumflex indicating that 
here a fusion has taken place? Logically one 
should assume the latter signification, because 
Dom Mocquereau’s ictus is dynamically in- 
different, it can be weak as well as strong; its 
shifting to the first note, therefore, does not 
necessarily cause a reinforcement of this note. 
However, Dom Mocquereau’s disciple the 
Abbe Laroche, who must know it, writes: 
“These two note’s form a single tone double 
and strong.” 

Some editors of Gregorian chant in modern 
notation fuse also the trivirga and even the 
tristropha into a single tone of triple value. 
This is, certainly not the medieval Gregorian 
procedure, since Aurelian of Re’ome’ (9th cen- 
tury) quite uneqivocally describes the execu- 
tion of the tristropha as a triple repercussion, 
“terna gratulabitur vocis percussione,” and ex- 
plains this repercussion as being similar to a 
triple short slap of the hand, “trinum, ad in- 
star manus verberantis, facias celerem ictum.” 


Such an execution, to be sure, would not ap- 
peal to us as especially dignified, tasteful and 
devotional. A recasting, similar perhaps to 
Dom Pothier’s pressus, will, therefore, be ad- 
visable. It is then not the medieval way of 
rendering the Gregorian chant but, for all that, 
sufficiently Gregorian. We sing, indeed, to the 
honor of God and for our own edification, and 
wish an execution appealing to us musical 
men of the twentieth century. And as we can- 
not be expected to sing everything just accord- 
ing to the taste and fashion of the Middle 
Ages we may as well, where it proves music- 
ally more satisfactory, reduce to a simple 
length the triple value of the tristropha, more 
so that of the trivirga carrying sometimes the 
episema and still with greater justification the 
exuberant duration ot this latter neume when 
it occurs several times in succession. A pale- 
ographic transcription, when presented as such, 
must follow exactly the indications of the 
neume codices; a transcription intended for the 
practical use in our church services should 
rather have regard for musical beauty and de- 
votional effect. 
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Mauro-Cottone Collects Reviews 


The following excerpts from recent reviews 
are indicative of the esteem with which Mauro- 
Cottone is regarded in this country. 

His NINNA NANNA, Christmas Cradle Song, 
published last year, was one of the outstanding 
sensations, in Protestant and Catholic Churches 
alike, becoming tremendously popular almost 
overnight for use as an organ solo, or chorus 
number before Midnight Mass. 

The New Music Review, New York 

... Dr. Mauro-Cottone is not only a past master 
of the difficult art of improvisation, but a genius of 
the first rank in placing musical colors on canvas. 
The Musical Courier, New York 


... Signor Mauro-Cottone is an organist of ex- 
cellent finger and pedal technic. In his performance 
of works by Frescobaldi, Bossi, Martini Bach, etc., 
agility and feeling were conspicuous with taste and 
refined choice of registration as further character- 
istics of his playing. 

The Musical America, New York 


. . . Mauro-Cottone gave a very fine and well pro- 
portioned performance of Bach great Toccata Adagio 
and Fugue in C major. The distinguished organist ren- 
dered also an Aria by Durante and the Haendel’s 
variations in a fashion in which his skill and musician- 
ship were emphasized .. . 


The Diapason, Chicago. (by Dr. Ward) 
delphia Organ Players’ Club) 


Mauro-Cottone played for an audience of more than 
a thousand at his Philadelphia recital for the Ameri- 
can Organ Players Club. His playing is extremely 
brilliant and in most instances individualistic. His 
combinations were entirely original and his poise at 
the organ was the envy of the large group of organists 
present. At the conclusion of his program he was re- 
called by the audience who retained their seats in a 
manner implying “we want more,” and more came in 
the form of encores performed in his fluent technical 
manner. 

The American Organist, New York 

. yesterday Mauro-Cottone was at his best; the 
smoothness of his art, the technical ability to create 
good music in his improvisations, make him one of 
the latter day saints in the taxing profession of the 
organists . . 


The Music News, Chicago 


... it is evident that Mauro-Cottone ranks as one 
of the foremost organists in the country; he is a com- 
poser of merit and distinction, and his creative work 
for the organ has long been recognized by both the 
public and his fellow artists. 

The Diapason, Chicago... (by Dr. Thompson)  (Port- 

land Convention N.A.O.) 


-. . Mauro-Cottone’s performance of Cesar Rrank 
great Chorale in A minor was to me the high moment 
of the recitals at the Portland Convention, a moment 
never to be forgotten... 


(Phila- 


The “Times,” Hartford, Conn. 


Mauro-Cottone, the eminent Italian organist-composer 
gave a recital on the large organ of the Bushnell Memo- 
rial. He was greeted by an audience of nearly 2,500. 
His sense of orchestration is exceptionally well de- 
veloped and he displayed the varied tonal qualities of 
the large Bushnell organ to the best possible advan- 
tage. He also won acclaim as a Bach player by his 
excellent rendition of the massive Prelude and Fugue 
in D major. 


The Times, New York (Aeolian Hall Recital) 


Mauro-Cottone began the program with Listz Fan- 
tasie and Fugue on the name B-A-C-H, playing with an 
ease and dignity highly commendable. His perfect 
manual and pedal technic shone in all the numbers. 
The applauses were heightened after his playing of 
Widor Toccata from the Fifth Organ Symphony... 


N. # Herald-Tribune, New York (Town Hall Re- 
cital) 


Mauro-Cottone’s reading of Bach Toccata and Fugue 
in C major was extremely dignified and musicianly 
done... 


New York Sun (Town Hall Recital) 


. . . Mauro-Cottone, Italian Organist, played Bach 
Toccata Adagio and Fugue in C major in a manner 
and style very impressive. Both his technic and his 
fine musicianship shone beautifully ... the perform- 
ance was intense ... it was one of the finest rendi- 
tions of the evening. 


Philadelphia Record 


Mauro-Cottone, the great Italian Organist, played in 
a very beautiful style works by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Durante, Haendel and others . . 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Mendelssohn First Organ Sonata was admirably per- 
formed by Mauro-Cottone well known Italian Organ- 
ee 


Boston Transcript, Boston 


. . . Mauro-Cottone performed a most unusual pro- 
gram yesterday afternoon in Jordan Hall... the 
organist is equipped with an extraordinary technic and 
a playing and registration are of a purely personal 
style. .. 


Il Corriere d’ America, New York (transl.) 


Mauro-Cottone performed the entire program with 
a technic which we may call limpid, and with a very 
individual registration. This artist, who is today an 
outstanding figure in the organ world, has created for 
himself a definite place among great organist-com- 
posers because his creative work is parallel to his 
virtuosity .. . 


Major Edward Bowes: 


Mauro-Cottone is the Composer of much distin- 
guished music for the organ which has been performed 
also by important artists throughout the country. His 
performances are always an assurance of an _intro- 
duction to the musical literature by this most able and 
brilliant exponent of this instrument in the East. 
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Put Your Card on this Page 


Recommended Teachers of Organ and Church Music 


($10 a year for card like the following. Only recognized musicians will be accepted.) 7 


ROLL OF HONOR 
Leading Catholic Organists, Choirmasters 
and Consultants 

Consult these for instruction, and train- 
ing, if in your vicinity. Available for Con- 
certs and Recitals, Organ and Church Open- 
ings in any city. 
NEW YORK 

M. Mauro-Cottone, 25 E. 30th., New York. 

Guest Organist National Association of 

Organists 1929, and 1931. American Guild 
of Organists, 1931. Opening Concert Ses- 
quicentennial Exposition, Phila., etc. 


CHICAGO 
J. Lewis Browne, 122 So. Desplaines St., 
Chicago. 
Director of Music, Chicago Public 
Schools. Organist XXVI Internat. Euchar- 
istic Congress. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Richard Keys Biggs, 6657 Sunset Blvd., 

Hollywood. 

Concert and Recital Organist. Former 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Montreal, Queen of All Saints, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Now at Blessed Sacrament 
Church, Hollywood. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 
J. Alfred Schehl, 1128 Beech Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 
Associate, American Guild of Organists, 
Member of Faculty, Archdiocesan Teachers 
College, Organist and Choirmaster St. Law-_ 
rence Church and Chapel of the Holy Spirit.” 
Specialist in Revision and Instruction. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Joseph J. McGrath, 208 Peck , 
Syracuse. 
Organist and Choirmaster at 
Catholic Cathedral, Successful com 
Organ music. 


i” 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 5" 
Otto A. Singenberger, (Mundele,. 
inary) 
Superv. of Music Parochial Schod& 


Director of Music Eucharistic Congress, 
1926. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
John A. O’Shea, 15 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Director of Music, Boston Public 
Schools, Organist and Choirmaster—St, 
Cecilia’s Church. Recitals, Instruction, and 
Composition. " 














SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Humphrey J. Stewart, C.S.S. Balboa Park, 
San Diego. 
Official City Organist at Balboa Park. 
Concert and Recital Organist. Composer. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Wm. J. Marsh, Rivercrest, Texas. 
Composer of Prize Songs, Cantatas} 
and Catholic Church Compositions. Recital 
Organist and Choirmaster. 








ORATE FRATRES 
A Review Devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate 
TS first purpose is to foster an intelligent and whole-hearted participation in 
the liturgical life of the Church, which Pius X has called “ 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.” 
the liturgy in its literary, artistic, musical, social, educational and historical aspects. 


the primary and 
Secondarily it also considers 


From a Letter Signed By His Eminence Cardinal Gasparri 
“The Holy Father is greatly pleased that St. John’s Abbey is 
continuing the glorious tradition, and that there is emanating 
from this abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate the piety of 
the faithful by leading them back to the pure fountain of the 


sacred liturgy.” 
Published every four weeks, 
Forty-eight pages. 
copy and descriptive leaflet. 


beginning with Advent, 
Two dollars the year in the United ‘States. 


twelve issues the year. 
Write for sample 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville 


Minnesota 
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